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POKER WORK AS APPLIED TO FURNITURE. 



By R. Davis Benn. 




THERE are many things which 
have, to a certain degree, fallen into 
disrepute by reason of their abuse by 
incompetent people, and poker work 
must be reckoned among their num- 
ber. It is no uncommon thing, on 
asking friends if they like poker 
work, to be met with the reply ' ' Oh 
no, it's such coarse and ugly burnt 
stuff," and , unfortunately, that de- 
• scription does apply to a large per- 
centage of the ornamentation ( ?) 
which has been turned out under its 
name. But it is time that an effort 
was made to reinstate it as a method 
of decoration, for it is capable of cul- 
tivation with results altogether novel 
and charming. While writing, this, 
I have before me a sideboard, made 
in dark mahogany, with sycamore 
panels embellished with poker work of a high class, and 
it is an experiment which has elicited the highest enco- 
miums from all who have inspected it. 

There are not many people nowadays who continue to 
entertain the idea that poker work is really executed with a 
veritable " common or garden" poker, but in case there may 
be some few readers of this article who do not possess very 
definite ideas as to the modus operandi of the process in ques- 
tion, I have roughly reproduced herewith an impression of 
the apparatus which has to be employed. As will be seen at 
a glance, it consists of a glass container, or bottle, to which 
is attached a piece of india rubber tubing, terminating at one 
end with two bulbs — air -reservoirs — and at the other with a 
metal pencil-shaped instrument, with which latter the deco- 
ration to be burned is executed. The bottle is filled with 







end of the tube. The end of the pencil — generally of plat- 
inum — is held in the flame of a spirit lamp to heat it in the 
first instance, and when it has once attained to a sufficiently 
high temperature the heat is sustained by the spirit being 
forced into it as previously described. Various platinum 
points of different shapes and thicknesses are used, as oc- 
casion requires, to obtain different effects, being screwed to 
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methylated spirit, which volatile fluid is forced through the 
hollow interior of the pencil by squeezing the bulb at the 



and unscrewed from the pencil proper as necessity dictates. 
Provided with this apparatus anyone With artistic ability and 
skill in draughtsmanship should without difficulty produce 
works of a character to give pleasure to all who behold them. 
Of course it goes without saying that in view of the restric- 
tions imposed by the nature of the materials to be decorated 
and the methods of treatment, a certain class of design must 
necessarily be adopted, but the knowledge of the best style 
to practice comes after very little experimenting with the 
tools described. In order, however, to convey a general 
idea of the lines which it is advisable to follow, I have 
thought that the accompanying suggestions might be ac- 
ceptable to those who have a desire to try their hands at the 
cultivation of this comparatively neglected field of decorative 
art. I have, by the bye, omitted to mention that those who 
have an objection to calling a spade f 'a spade," or a 
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poker " a poker," have christened the school of ornamenta- 
tion under consideration "Pyrography," and it must be 
admitted that that term is decidedly more grandiloquent than 
the one which figures at the head of this chapter. However, 
that is simply in passing. It will naturally occur to the 
reader that the poker worker must select light woods as the 
best upon which to exercise his skill, and that is the case as 
it is of course essential that the background shall be in con- 
trast to the decoration worked upon it, which must, in the 
very nature of things, be dark. It does not, however, follow 
that poker- work need simply be confined to effects resulting 
from the contrasting of the color of the wood and that of 
-the burnt design, for that is not by any means the case. Let 
us imagine, for example, that the scheme of decoration in- 
cludes flowers and fruit among its principal details. The 
poker-work portions having been carried out to the artist's 
satisfaction, the judicious employment of colored stains 
may follow with the greatest advantage, and when an article 
so treated has passed through the hands of the polisher for 
its finishing touches its effect is exceptionally novel and 
highly decorative, provided of course that good taste has 
been observed in its design and manipulation. 

By adopting poker work for the enrichment of furniture an 
extensive variety of effect is made possible. To refer again 
to the sideboard already mentioned, the main constructive 
portions of the carcase in that particular case are of dark 
mahogany, while the panels are of sycamore treated by the 
above methods. At the back and sides of the upper part 
old-gold plush curtains suspend from decorative wrought 
iron and copper metal work, curtains of the same color and 
material also being introduced to the lower part. As may 
be inferred the scheme of color obtained by these means is 
essentially rich and harmonious, and altogether away from 
traditional lines. 

The fact that pyrography — to give it the more aristocratic 
title — has been dabbled in to a considerable extent by a large 
number of amateurs has not heightened its reputation — to 
the contrary. Manufacturers have hitherto in most cases 
not deemed it worthy of consideration from a commercial 
point of view, and it is generally looked upon more in the 



light of a pastime than anything else. It is my object, there- 
fore, in taking the matter up in this way to show that it is 
not only a recreation pour passer le temps, but is a medium of 
decoration which may be adopted by furniture manufactur- 
ers with results not only artistically but commercially suc- 
cessful. It is not by any means expensive — an important 
consideration — but considerably cheaper than carving or 
marquetry, and permits a latitude to the designer in enabling 
ideas to be carried out which would otherwise be impracti- 
cable. It is, of course, eminently durable, and its comparative 
inexpensiveness would allow of its introduction to articles 
in which good carved or inlaid panels would be out of the 
question. The designs accompanying these notes, consid- 
ered in conjunction with the description of the method to be 
employed already given, do not require any letterpress to 
elucidate their intention, as they are practically self-explan- 
atory. One of the main objects of their publication is to 
show how constructive forms of a generally simple and inex- 
pensive character may be made most ornate and apparently 
of considerable value with but small trouble or expense, 
which is an end to which most manufacturers are striving to 
attain in these competitive times. Wood is not the only 
material amenable to the influence of the pyrographer, for 
leather may be handled with very great success. It must, of 
course, be stretched ready for treatment, and, that done, the 
mode of procedure is much the same as that adopted for 
wood. Chair backs, and seats, book covers, portfolios, and 
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similar articles in leather treated in the manner referred to 
come out well, and have a very high- class appearance. 

So much for a brief chat upon a subject which will be 
found most fascinating by those who will take the trouble to 
experiment on the lines suggested. There is little more to 
be said with regard to it, as I believe that experience is the 
best teacher, and a little practice will reveal more possibili- 
ties, and show what to cultivate 
and what to avoid, far better 
than any multiplication of words 
on my part could do. 



HE question of the "nest" is fully as 
important to a truly elegant woman 
as is that of clothes and beautifiers, and 
when I say "nest" I do not mean merely 
the more personal boudoir or sleeping- 
room, but also every nook and corner 
of the house, for it is from the way in 
which our entire home is arranged that 
people can judge not only the amount of 
taste which we possess, but our very in- 
nermost nature. A woman of refinement 
and delicacy will naturally, whatever her 
social position or her financial situation 
surround herself with pleasing objects gracefully arranged, and 
especially characterized by the most scrupulous cleanliness. 
Womanly influence should be felt in every detail, from the 
artistic draping of a curtain to the coloring of a pincushion, 
the grouping of cut flowers, or the folding of the dinner nap- 
kins. There are half a hundred small "nothings" easy to 
make or to procure, and very inexpensive, but yet which 
wonderfully improve the homelike aspect of a household, 
and which are in themselves sufficient to denote the interest 
taken by the lady of the house in her li menage." It is not 
by any means always the wealthiest establishments that are 
the best furnished, and I have frequently seen, comparatively 
speaking, humble dwellings which delighted every sense of 
comfort and every artistic inclination of the on -looker. 

I propose to give here a few hints as to the manner in 
which the different rooms of a moderately large house should 
be furnished and decorated, steering clear of too much luxury, 
as also of too great a parsimony. 



DECORATIVE NOTES. 






A NOVELTY which is just 
appearing in the uphols- 
tery shops was invented 
and is manufactured by a wo- 
man. It is a curtain ring, to 
which is attached a sort of 
double-fish-hook arrangement. 
The curtain or portiere is sus- 
pended directly from this, thus 
doing away with the old-style 
pins. The most inexperienced 
housekeeper can also box-pleat 
draperies without trouble. 

IN the same line, but entirely 
different, is a new curtain 
pole, in which the rings, in- 
stead of traveling on the out- 
side, are carried on a small rod 
inside, the fastening for the dra- 
peries projecting through a slit 
in the bottom of the pole. This 
allows of any amount of high 
relief ornamentation, without 
interfering with the easy work- 
ing of the rings. 

PICTURE rods are also be- 
ing introduced which are 
made on the same prin- 
ciple, thehooks being concealed. 
They are ornamented with de- 
signs to match, on a smaller 
scale, the patterns of the cur- 
tain or portiere poles, and are 
colored orbronzed in shades har- 
monizing with the general dec- 
orations of the room. 




